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It remains to note the thorough-going index of sixteen pages, 
and our survey is complete. Professor Adams in this case, 
as always with him, has done a conscientious, workmanlike job. 
Within its scope it is complete. To the historians of the cen- 
sorship and the theatre it is equally welcome. One could wish, 
however, that he had extended back to include the desultory 
scraps of Revels Accounts that lie between the present compila- 
tion and Feuillerat's, so as to complete the orderly edition of the 
Accounts. And we must not forget that Professor Adams has 
only reprinted documents which have been printed before. 
The Restoration period remains a storehouse of unpublished 
evidences which has been scarcely tapped. I remember that 
in 1912 Dr. Watson Nicholson, who was working with me in 
the Public Records Office, London, told me that he was collect- 
ing quantities of such materials in the Lord Chamberlain's 
Office. Too busy then to verify his statements, I have been 
looking ever since for the appearance of these buried jewels — 
in vain. 

Harold N. Hillebrand. 
University of Illinois. 



THE REALISTIC PRESENTATION OF AMERICAN 
CHARACTERS IN NATIVE AMERICAN PLAYS 
PRIOR TO EIGHTEEN SEVENTY. By Perley Isaac 
Reed, Ph.D. The Ohio State University Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
Number 26. Columbus, May, 1918. Pp. 168. 

A new treatise on the older American drama is always of 
interest to those who desire to see the hterature of this country 
investigated in all its branches. The number of such treatises 
has shown an encouraging increase during the last few years. 
It must be admitted that the material with which they deal 
makes, with a few exceptions, a scholarly rather than an artistic 
appeal, for our earlier plays as a whole have even less claim to 
permanence than those of the last four or five decades. Never- 
theless the older dramatists are worthy of close attention 
because their work reflects the taste of their time and often 
throws some light on the social and poHtical conditions of a 
past epoch. 

Dr. Reed's study is based on the latter consideration; in 
his own words, it was undertaken "with the object of determin- 
ing to what extent, in what manner, and with what fidelity 
these playwrights have drawn their characters from distinctive 
American life, just as it actually was, during the different 
historical periods prior to 1870." Starting his investigation 
with the middle of the eighteenth century, when play writing 
really began in the colonies. Dr. Reed proceeds to the year of 
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Bronson Howard's first stage success, which inaugurated a more 
specifically American era in native drama. He has examined 
the available plays of this period, some six hundred and fifty 
in all, and he finds that about thirty per cent, reflect American 
life more or less realistically. The most frequently depicted 
types of character are the Indian, the frontiersman, the Yankee, 
the man of affairs, the workingman, the high society fop or 
lady, and above all the politician. 

Among these, concludes Dr. Reed, "I should feel safe in 
saying that there are abundant examples of native realism 
which present many of the essentials of their originals, but 
that there are very few which reproduce distinctive types of 
American people with an exact and complete verisimilitude." 
Indeed one might ask whether such thoroughly representative 
characters are not extremely rare in the drama of any nation. 
In this regard the novel has undoubtedly surpassed the play — 
witness, for instance, in this country Howells's Rise of Silas 
Lapham and James's American. 

In his conclusion the author further declares that of the 
best plays written during his period, "scarcely one has any 
realistic significance — a fact that proves how completely 
Amerian realism was divorced from dignified American dra- 
ma. " Since 1870, it may be observed, this condition has been 
somewhat remedied by the work of Howard, Fitch, Moody, 
and Thomas. 

A final observation of importance is that of the plays con- 
taining native realism, fully two-thirds deal with American 
history or political affairs, which "proves that the highest 
concern of the American republic until after the Civil War — 
the business of building a nation — finds almost ample expression 
in native dramatic writing." 

Dr. Reed has produced a monograph of genuine interest and 
value to the student of American literature. His investigation 
of the dramatic material has been painstaking and thorough, 
his conclusions are sound, his bibliographies are useful, and his 
sketches of the development of play writing, which precede each 
section, are very illuminating. And yet these sections might 
well contain something more than a catalogue of the various 
realistic types found in the plays with a description of the 
better examples of each. A careful analysis of some of the 
types as they actually existed, the Yankee for one, would be 
more convincing than such vague statements as: "In spite of 
exaggeration, however, there is much that seems to suggest the 
real. " Also why not some discussion of the progress our play- 
wrights made in depicting real characters, with some indication 
of those who were most successful? And why not an index? 

Oral Sumner Coad. 
Columbia University. 



